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The following papers were laid before the Members : 



THE CLEARINa OF KILKENNY, ANNO 1654. 

BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ. 

In that great collection in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, known 
as the " Carte MSS.," but which might well be called theOimond 
Papers, consisting as the greater part of it does of the correspond- 
ence of the great Duke of Ormond, King's Letters, and other State 
Documents that belonged to him, there is an address from certain 
inhabitants of Kilkenny, presented to him in the year 1661, highly 
illustrative of that most eventful period. 

The Marquis (for he had not yet been made Duke of Ormond), 
was then in London, high in favour with the king, who had been 
just a year restored. His voice was most potential in the affairs of 
Ireland ; and could the king have made him virtual ruler of that 
kingdom, he would probably have been content to do so. But 
there was a power in possession of Ireland stronger than king or 
marquis, and that was the body of Cromwellian Officers and Soldiers 
who (with the Adventurers and Forty-nine Men), were planted in 
their allotments all over the country, under the provisions of the 
Eepublican Government. The lands of the ancient owners had been 
handed over to them in discharge of their arrears of pay. They had 
divided them, cast lots for them, and were about five years in pos- 
session ; and had no notion of giving them back, at the order of any, 
to the former proprietors, no matter how innocent, or how high in 
favour the claimant might be. They would " have a knock for it 
first," according to their own expression. 

Those ancient proprietors who had been banished to Connaught 
were now eagerly praying the king to be restored their estates ; and 
many of them being allied in blood to the Marquis of Ormond, and 
to others in power, got King's Letters to put them in possession. 
But, besides the landed proprietors, the townspeople of the ancient 
towns of Ireland had been driven out of the towns and cities, and 
their houses given to strangers and to settlers from England ; and 
they, too, became clamorous to be restored ; but, not being of high 
alliance, found it more difficult to get their cries heard by the king. 

The citizens of Kilkenny, however, thought themselves fortu- 
nate beyond others in having a patron and protector at court in the 
Marquis of Ormond, to whom, accordingly, they forwarded a peti- 
tion to be presented to the King, accompanied by a touching letter 
to the Marquis himself, bearing some curious tokens of the hard- 
ships of the times. " Most Excellent Lord (they write), we presume 
out of our coverts and lurking places to present an address to His 
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Majestic of some of our manifold grievances : the same wee send by 
an express to some of our friends there. Wee know well that we 
being not able to prosecute the same, itt will dye unless your Excel- 
lency will be pleased to give life to itt by your countenance and 
favour." And elsewhere they regret that they are prevented from 
appearing before his Excellency, being " still in durance in our old 
prisons of miserie, povertie, and slaverie." 

The address itself, which was presented, it is to be supposed, t^ 
the king, and is therefore not forthcoming, no doubt set forth the 
long-continued loyalty of the city of Kilkenny from its first foun- 
dation as an English city and fortress ; how for five hundred yeais 
it was a bulwark against the Irish, until in the time of his Majesty's 
father all distinction of nations was happily done away by Act of 
Parliament, and the inhabitants of Ireland were declared to be one peo- 
ple ; how in the time of the late usurped power they had espoused the 
cause of his Majesty's late royal father, and for so doing had been 
driven, with their wives and families, either to Connaught or else- 
where ; and how, on his happy Restoration, when they had hoped to 
be partakers with his Majesty of the general joy, they found them- 
selves still exiled, and forbidden underheavy penalties from approach- 
ing their ancient homes, or even from meeting to address their com- 
plaints to the throne. 

For it is a curious circumstance, that the towns which were 
thus cleared of their ancient inhabitants were all of English founda- 
tion, and had been from the days of the first Conquest the great 
mainstay and bulwark of English power in Ireland; and the inhabi- 
tants of English descent. In this respect the case of the towns 
differs from that of the landed proprietors, who were divided into 
those of English descent and native Irish — the latter a large and 
powerful class in 1641. 

It may be instructive, therefore, as introductory to this petition 
of the inhabitants of Kilkenny, to cast a backward glance on the 
origin of the towns of Ireland, and to consider how these that had 
borne the character of English fortresses until the period of 1641, 
came to be treated as Irish ; and the inhabitants to be expelled from 
them, and an entire new settlement of English to be placed in them 
throughout the kingdom. 

In many of the ancient walled towns of Ireland there is a suburb 
known as the Irish town. It lies, generally, just outside the prin- 
cipal gate. In modern days it is only known as a quarter inhabited 
by the poorest of the citizens. But the name serves to recall a 
period when two towns, occupied by diflferent races, stood beside 
one another — the one a kind of fortress or military town, wherein 
dwelt the invaders, Avith their wives, families, and servants; the 
other an assemblage of cabins and booths, at the gate of the fortress, 
occupied by the native inhabitants, who supplied them with such 
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wares as eggs, milk, butter, and fish, or were employed by them as 
masons, carpenters, curriers, carters, and day labourers. One has 
only to turn their eyes to India to behold, at the present day, a 
state of things not very dissimilar, — where, at thegate ofthe English 
cantonments occupied by the English officers and their families, 
and the troops under their command, is the native town, or some- 
times a bazaar in which the garrison deal for its provisions. That 
such was the relative position of the early occupants of these towns 
towards the Irish, we have abundant evidence. If we are to 
believe Giraldus Cambrensis, the towns on the coast and rivers 
were built by the Danes. According to him, the Irish never 
raised any towns. The Danes came as merchants, and were allowed 
by the chief men of Ireland to build towns at the chief ports for the 
convenience of their commerce, in consideration of the great benefit 
the Irish received by being supplied with foreign wares, which 
they were too indolent themselves to traverse the seas for. Three 
brothers, leaders among the Danes, called Amlav, Sitric, and Ivor, 
built the cities of Dublin, Waterlbrd, and Limerick, respectively ; 
and in process of time built other towns, which, by degrees, they for- 
tified with walls and ditches.' Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, 
and Limerick, were Danish towns at the time of the Invasion of Ire- 
land by the English ; and it is natural to suppose that soon after 
their submis Jon to the forces of Henry the Second they would ob- 
tain the privileges of Englishmen, being not only the same stock, 
but the Danish population of England forming a large and impor- 
tant section of the people of that kingdom. As the Danes were 
also foreigners, and invaders of Ireland, like the English, they would 
have a kind of common interest arising out of their common diffe- 
rence, which would prompt them to a union against the native race. 
Accordingly, Ave find from Sir John Davis, who cites from among 
the pleas of the crown in the reign of Edward the Second, that 
King Henry the Second granted a charter of denization to the 
Danes (Ostmen or Easterlings, as they were at that time called), of 
Waterford, according to which they were to enjoy the law of Eng- 
land, and to be tried and judged by that law, while none of the 
Irish, except those of the five royal bloods, were to have this pri- 
vilege.^ That the Danish population enjoyed the same rights in 

' Topographia Hibernia, b. iii., c. 43. care (as much as in you lies), that GiUiciist 

2 '-Edward, by the grace of God, &c., to M'Gilmurry, William and John M'Gilmurry, 

His Justiciary of Ireland, greeting. Where- and others, Ostmen of the city and county of 

as, by inspection of the Charter of King Waterford, who are of the blood ofthe afore- 

Henry fitzempress, our great grandfather, it said Ostmen of the aforesaid Lord Henry, 

is evident that the Ostmen of Waterford have our grandfather, do enjoy the law of English- 

the law of Englishmen in Ireland, and ac- men in those parts, according to the tenor 

cording to that law ought to be tried and of the aforesaid Charter, until our Council 

judged. We command you that you take shall direct to the contrary. Witness our- 
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Cork, may perhaps be inferred from the grant of the kingdom of 
Cork to Fitz Stephen and De Cogan, wherein the king expressly 
excepts the city of Cork and the Ostmen's cantred ; and in the con- 
firmation of the grant of the kingdom of Limerick to De Braosa 
King John likewise retains thereout, in his own hands, the city of 
Limerick and the Ostmen's cantred. Thus, at the time of the Con- 
quest of Ireland, the towns of Ireland were in the possession of 
a foreign race, hostile both to the natives and the English. 

Even before the days of Henry the Second, commerce must have 
brought over many merchants and traders from England, both of 
English and Danish descent, to reside in the seaport towns of Ire- 
land, so that these towns must each have had a population not dis- 
inclined to accept the new-comers. From the time of the Conquest, 
there was every motive inducing the kings of England to encourage 
their English subjects as much as possible to occupy the towns of 
Ireland, and thus strengthen their dominion ; and the towns thence- 
forth became, as it were, fortresses of English power, and the main 
support of English rule. 

King Henry the Second granted to his subjects of Bristol his 
city of Dublin to inhabit, and to hold of him and his heirs for ever, 
with all the liberties which his subjects of Bristol then enjoyed at 
Bristol and throughout all England — and thenceforth Dublin be- 
came, as it were, an English garrison in the midst of a hostile po- 
pulation. Thus, in the year 1209, the citizens, while amusing them- 
selves in the suburb called Cullenswood on Easter Monday, were 
set upon by the Irish of the neighbouring mountains, and five hun- 
dred of them killed ; for which reason this day was afterwards called 
Black Monday, and the place the Bloody Fields. The city was re- 
peopled by anew colony from Bristol ; and on every succeeding Easter 
Monday the citizens marched out to the scene of action with ban- 
ners displayed, and defied the Irish. • In like manner. Gal way, re- 
mote as it was li-om England, and never conquered by the Danes, 
seems to have been, even before the Conquest, the seat of foreign 
traders ; and some time after the invasion of Henry the Second the 
town appears inhabited by a number of families, all of English and 
Norman blood (known since the times of Cromwell as the tribes of 
Galway), who refused to intermarry with the Irish, and whose re- 
lations with the native race may best be understood by one of the 
corporation by-laws, which announces (A. D. 1518), that none of 
the inhabitants should admit any of the Burkes, M'Wiliiams, Kellys, 
or any other sept into their houses — " that neither O, ne Mac, shoulde 
strutte ne swagger, throughe the streetes of Gallway." 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the English inhabitants 

selves, at Acton Burnell,.5 Oct., lit* of our &c., p. 48. 

Keign." — " Discovery of the True Causes ' " Annals of Dublin." 

why Ireland was never Entirely Subdued," » Hardiman's " History of Galway," p. 20. 

2 U 
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of Ireland were constantly at war with the Irish ; for (notwithstand- 
ing what Hobbes may say about the state of nature being a state of 
war), men have need of one another in a thousand ways, for buy- 
ing and selling, letting and hiring, and are constantly disposed to 
approximate, the larger masses ever attracting the smaller, and 
tending to assimilate them. The ancient apologue that paints men 
as born into the world poor and suflFering, each with a wallet at his 
neck, begging one of the other, is a truer image to express their 
mutual need. But there is one imperious want, that of all others 
tends to unite and assimilate them — the need of wives, whom they 
must often take of the native race, the women not coming over from 
the mother country in equal numbers with the men. As early as 
the reign of Edward the Third, the degeneracy of the English in 
Ireland (for so the statesmen, and those who prided themselves on 
being English by birth called it), produced by intercourse with the 
Irish, but more especially by intermarriages and amours (as we learn 
by the statute of Kilkenny, 40th Edw. III., A, D. 1366), had so 
assimilated them to the Irish in language, dress, modes of warring, 
and amusing themselves, that a code was by that statute enacted, 
recalling them from the use of Irish arms, modes of riding, fashion 
of wearing their hair, hurling, entertaining of bards, rhymers, and 
harpers, &c., under penalty of being treated by the judges, when 
they came to sue, as Irishmen who had not the privileges of English 
laws. It further enacted, that such of the English as dwelt in those 
parts of Ireland out of the king's peace (which comprised all Ire- 
land, except the cities and walled towns, and the four counties 
within the Barrow, namely, Kildare, Dublin, Meath, and Louth ; and 
the four counties above or beyond the Barrow, namely, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary, Waterford, and Wexford), as should intermarry with 
the Irish, or have alliances with them by amours, gossipred, or 
fostering, or who should buy or sell with them, should be guilty 
of high treason. The Irish were alien enemies, in a state of war. 
The statute book of the subsequent reigns shows, by its various 
enactments attempting to redress the same state of things, how 
futile was the code of Kilkenny against the laws of nature and 
of necessity. But, though the English living amongst the Irish 
in the provinces thus adopted Irish habits, the inhabitants of the 
cities and walled towns still preserved their English customs. A 
State Paper of the year 1515, giving the then state of Ireland, and 
a plan for its reformation, describes the gentry of the four coun- 
ties of the Pale as those only who demeaned themselves like English- 
men, " all the English folk of the other counties been of Iryshe 
habits, Iryshe language, and of Iryshe conditions ;" but he expressly 
excepts " the cities and walled towns."' These still maintained 

' State of Ireland, and Plan for its Re- Papers" of Henry VIII., toI. ii., part iii., pp. 
formation, A. D. 1515.— Published "State 8, 9. 
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their original character of English fortresses ; and though the towns- 
men, from the necessity of dealing with the people of the country 
for their supplies of provisions and other wants, had adopted the 
Irish language and many Irish customs, yet they were especially 
antagonistic to the Irish. Thus, the citizens of Limerick, in the 
year 1538, having quarrelled with their mayor, one Edmund Sex- 
ton — who, beinglrish, but made denizen and free by the king, had be- 
come mayor there contrary to the English statutes and their liber- 
ties — accused him of treason, which he retorted on them by charg- 
ing them with the same crime for dealing with the Irish contrary to 
the statute of Kilkenny. The lords of the council, however, ad- 
vise King Henry the Eighth not to take notice of this latter charge, 
considering the situation of the city to be in the midst of the King's 
rebels and enemies, with whom the citizens must buy and sell, or 
else lack all victuals and tracte of merchandise. As for the charge 
of the citizens against their mayor (the council add), they beare him 
displeasure, and, according to their allegation, much abhor him be- 
cause he is an Irishman by blood [i. e. is of Irish race], and, as they 
say, useth himself according to his nature.' 

It was the burgher forces of Dublin, Drogheda, and other cor- 
porate towns, that were more feared and esteemed with Irishmen, 
than in manner all the residue of the King's subjects in Ireland, as 
we learn from the State Papers of the same period.^ And Stani- 
hurst, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, records the prowess of the men 
of Dublin in all conflicts with the Irish, boasting, as an historical 
fact, of "the Black Standard of the City of Dublin" (not impro- 
bably the ancient Danish flag), " which they never unfold but when 
they are about to come to the shock, and which danteth the Irish 
above measure."' 

The loyalty of the townsmen of the cities and walled towns of 
Ireland to England was most strikingly exhibited in the two great 
wars or rebellions called the Desmond war and Tyrone's wars, 
during which, in spite of the religious difierence already fully dis- 
played between England and Ireland, the walled towns all held 
for England. 

Sir Henry Sidney, in 1567, calls them "the Queen's chief de- 
fence and garrisons, the only monuments of obedience and civility 
in the kingdom."* And we have the testimony of Lord Mountjoy, 
the Lord Deputy, and of Sir George Carew, President of Munster, 
that in Tyrone's war of 1598, all the cities and port-towns of Mun- 
ster, the seat of the war, held for the Queen.' How this loyalty, 

' Lord Deputy and Council to the King, * " Sidney State Papers and Depatches" 

A. D. 1538. Paperccxlix. — " State Papers" (Collius's Memorials), April 20, 1667, vol. i., 

of H. VIII., Tol. ii., part iii., p. 197. p. 20. 

* lb., Paper cclvl., vol ii., partiii. p. 101. ' Fynes Moryson, "History of Hugh 

' Hollnshed's " Chronicle," vol. vi. , p. 5. 0'Neill'» Eebellion, and its Suppression," 

4to. London: 1808. p. 33. 
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that had endured for near five hundred years, came to be changed 
into hostility, under what conditions it came to be deemed neces- 
sary, between 1654 and 1660, to unpeople these towns and cities, 
and to turn their inhabitants into the wilds, is to be considered. 

It was an observation of Lord Mountjoy's, who was no less a 
warrior than a statesman — " he whose known valour and sound wis- 
dom," says Fynes Moryson, his secretary and historiographer, "two 
old counsellors of Ireland well observing, did, on their death-bed, as 
it were by divining faculty, pronounced to be the man by whom 
Tyrone's fatal rebellion, in which their thoughts and endeavours 
had long been wearied, was to be suppressed, if ever the English 
were to recover the helm of government"' — he it was who observed 
each rebellion in Ireland to be more dangerous than the former.^ 
The reason is not far to seek. Up to the reign of James the First 
there were but two interests in Ireland — the English and the Irish. 
The real diflferences were national, or of race, not religious. Though 
Philip and Mary were Koman Catholic sovereigns, they did not he- 
sitate to plant the first modern English plantation in Ireland— that 
of the King's and Queen's Counties (so called from them) — with 
Protestant settlers. Nor did that Deborah of the Protestant faith. 
Queen Elizabeth, prohibit Koman Catholics, provided only they 
were English, to be planters in her settlement in the four dispeo- 
pled counties of Munster, consequent upon her subduing of the 
Desmond rebellion in 1580. In both these plantations the Irish 
were forbidden, by plantation rule, ever to purchase or to reacquire 
any of the lands set out to the new English planters. But the plan- 
tations of James the First in Ulster, and other parts of Ireland, in- 
troduced an additional rule, by which it was required that the new 
planters should not only be of English blood, but should also be of 
the national religion of England. The same rule was now made 
with regard to all offices ; and the new planters, coming over in 
great numbers, superseded the old English of Ireland (who were 
almost all of the ancient form of religion), not only in the higher 
offices of state, such as governorships, secretaryships, and the chief 
posts in the law and revenue — which the nobility and landed gentry 
had before aspired to — but in all corporation and borough offices, such 
as magistracies, shrievalties, seneschalcies, and mayoralties, which the 
townsmen had hitherto filled. This was a common grievance to 
gentry and burgesses alike, and threatened to throw them, for the 
first time, into a union with the Irish. 

The results were foreseen and proclaimed with all the distinct- 
ness of prophecy twenty-five years before the great Rebellion of 
1641. Until the late plantation of new English and Scotch in all 
parts of the kingdom, the old English race (it was observed in a 

' Fynes Moryson, " History of Hugh p. 33. 
O'Neill's Rebellion, and its Suppression," ' Id., p. 297. 
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State Paper of the year 1614), despised the meer Irish, accounting 
them to be a barbarous people, void of civility and religion ; but 
these new planters they repute as a common enemy ; and the old 
English and Irish being now joined, it is worthy the consideration 
(admitting they rebel), what more danger to the state their union 
can now produce than in former ages. In all former tumults what- 
soever, the greater part of the inhabitants have ever served the state, 
or have stood neutrals. The cities and enclosed towns never gave 
cause or suspicion of defect ; and of the old English, the body hath 
ever more remained sound and firm to the crown of England. But 
now, the general ill affection to the state, as well for the cause of 
religion as for the new plantations, increasing, the next rebellion, 
whensoever it shall happen, doth threaten more danger to the state 
than any that hath preceded. I do not conclusively deliver my 
opinion (the writer adds), that they will either at this present, or 
within a prefixed time, attempt any of his Majesty's kingdoms ; not- 
withstanding I am confident that, whensoever a fit opportunity shall 
offer itself, they will take advantage of it. In that event, no city or 
walled town would open their gates to such of the new English and 
Scotch as should escape the fury of the rebels ; his Majesty's forts 
and private men's castles, not being manned or victualled to sustain 
a siege, would be surprised ; yea, the city of Dublin (in such a ge- 
neral revolt) would scarce be secure for the Lord Deputy and such 
as should survive.' 

What had been foreseen occurred in 1641, exactly as described. 
The English power was overthrown through three-fourths (or ra- 
ther nine-tenths) of Ireland, almost in a night. All the towns and 
fortresses fell into the hands of the Irish, except Derry, in the 
north — Cork, Kinsale, and Bandon, in the south — and Dublin, 
Drogheda, and Dundalk (with the Castle of Carrickfergus), in the 
east. And so truly had the statesman above quoted foreseen the dan- 
ger that threatened the Lord Deputy, and Dublin itself, in the con- 
tingency, that the ofl&cers of state, in the month of November, 1641 , 
mounted one of the towers ofthe Castle, to view from the platform the 
expected advance of the Irish army on Dublin ; and it was only after 
the lapse of six weeks, that Lord Ormond ventured forth with the 
forces under his command, to relieve the gentry, at no great distance 
from Dublin, shut up in their castles and houses, for fear of the 
Irish. As indicative of the terrors of " that fearful day" (which, 
forty years before, it had been presaged would " make all that had 
past but a shadow, or nothing in respect of the tribulation that was 
to follow"),^ the souls of the citizens of Dublin were affrighted by 

' A Discourse on the Present State of Ire- ^ A Discourse of Ireland, sent to Sir Ro- 
land, 1614, Per S. C. " Desiderata Curiosa bert Cecill, her Majesty's Principall Secretary 
Hibernica; or, A Select Collection of State of State, from Sic George Uarey, 1601. — 
Papers." 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin : 1772. " Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica," vol. i., 
Vol. i., p. 430. p. 7. 
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the cries of a flock of sea-fowl, that at night were heard in the air, 
puling over the city for hours in the dark, foretelling they knew 
not what calamities." And in Ulster it was observed, that for three 
days and nights after the breaking out of the rebellion, no cock 
was heard to crow, nor any dog was heard to bark ; no, not when 
the rebels came in multitudes.^ Such were the consequences of the 
falling oif of the towns, which till then had always held for the 
government, and of their union (together with the English gentry 
of Ireland), with the native Irish. 

For eleven years the Irish maintained the war. On the 1 2th Sep- 
tember, 1652, the Parliament declared the rebellion appeased and 
ended, being a preliminary, required by an Act of Parliament, 
passed ten years before, to distributing the lands of the conquered 
nation amongst the victorious English. The scheme finally adopted 
was to require all the guilty to retire behind the line of the Shannon, 
leaving to the officers and soldiers of the English army all their 
castles and farms. But who were the guilty ? Since the day when 
the Plateaus surrendered to the Spartans, under the promise that only 
the guilty should be punished, there probably never was such an 
extensive application of the term given. The Spartans, to ascertain 
the guilt of the conquered, simply asked " whether during the 
])resent war they had rendered any assistance to the Lacedaemonians 
or their allies ?" 

According to the rule of the Parliament, none of the Irish nation 
were to be considered innocent, so as to escape confiscation and ex- 
ile, but those who had shown their " constant good affection," dur- 
ing the ten years' conflict, to the Parliament of England. Ireland, 
east of the Shannon, would have been at once dispeopled under this 
decree, and the conquerors would have been left without husband- 
men to till their lands, and without women-servants to cook their 
victuals, or to make their beds ; so they made an exception in fa- 

' " A STRANGE AND WONDERFUL THING surely by the knowledge of the oldest men in 

BY FowLES. A most) strange and unwonted Dublin, either English or Irish, never was 

accident happened in Dublin on Christmas the like seen." 

Eve, as ever was heard of : the Crows, Ravens, From a pamphlet entitled, "The state of 

and Sea Gulls, about foure of the clock in the Dublin as it stood the 27th of December, 

afternoone, being duske, assembled in such and of other parts of Ireland. Being the 

a numerous manner, hovering, pewling, and copy of a Ijetter sent from a good hand to 

croaking in such a strange unheard-of wise an Alderman of this City. By reading 

ofer the city, that it amazed and affrighted which you will finde the vanity and fals- 

all the inhabitants, especially they continu. hood of those vaine foolish Pamphlets in- 

ing without departing in this sort untill six vented and published of late. With a strange 

of the said evening — a strange time of night and unheard of flocking together of severall 

for such fowle to bee abroad at such a time kinde of Birds over the City of Dublin, on 

of the yeare. And which is more strange, Christmas Eve last. Printed at London for 

that could not be frighted or scared away Nath. Butler." Small 4to. 1642. 
with all the reports of muskets and some * " Deposition of the Eev. Dr. Maxwell, 

great pieces out of the Castle that were shott Eector of Tynan, in the county of Armagh." 

olT for that purpose. What this strange ac- — Borlase's " History of the Execrable Irish 

cident portends is not for me to divine. But Rebellion," pp. 418, 419. 
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vour of all husbandmen, ploughmen, labourers, and those of the 
poorer sort, not possessed of land or goods beyond ten pounds' value. 

Those, therefore, who abandoned all claim to house or land, and 
who did not fall into the class of proprietors, or of those who had 
borne arms against the Parliament of England, did not come within 
the terms of the order to transplant. Whilst the gentry, therefore, 
who depended for their living on rents derived from farms or house 
property, which the Officers and Soldiers were in haste to enjoy, 
were obliged to transplant, in order to occupy such pittance of land as 
should be assigned them in Connaught, the population of the towns 
who lived by trade or labour, — such as apothecaries, basket-makers, 
butchers, bakers, carpenters, chandlers, coopers, harness-makers, 
masons, shoemakers, and tailors, — continued to reside upon their 
holdings, and to make themselves useful to their new masters. But 
this did not suit the views of the republican government of England, 
who thought, in the first place, it was not safe for their garrisons to 
dwell in the midst of a hostile population ; and, secondly, they had 
formed plans of filling the towns as well as the rest of the kingdom 
with a " godly seed and generation." Accordingly, they issued their 
orders for clearing all the port (or walled) towns of Ireland of their 
Irish inhabitants. That for clearing Kilkenny bears date the 6th 
March, 1653-4. 

However desirable such an improvement might be, the difficulty 
attending the execution of the order will at once be perceived from 
the queries of Colonel Thomas Sadleir, as to clearing Wexford. 
Not choosing to be responsible for the consequences of a literal ex- 
ecution of the order, he requires a categorical answer from the com- 
missioners of the affairs of Ireland, to the following queries. 

First. Whether any Irish and Papist shall be permitted to live 
in the town of Wexford ? 

Secondly. If any, whether all the seamen, boatmen, and fisher- 
men, or how many ? 

Thirdly. How many packers andgillers of herrings? 

Fourth. How many coopers ? 

Sixth. How many masons and carpenters ? 

Seventh. What shall be done with the Irish women, which are 
Papists, who are married to Englishmen and Protestants ? 

Eighth. What shall be done with the Irish men who are turned 
Protestants, and live in the town of Wexford, who come to hear the 
preaching of the Word ? 

Ninth. That positive orders be sent, that no one of the Irish 
nation keep an ale-house in the said town ?• 

Similar difficulties delayed the complete execution of the clear- 
ing of Kilkenny; for on the 15th of May, 1655, the English and 

I March 13, 1654. " Books of the Council for the Affairs of Ireland." Dublin Castle. 
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Protestant inhabitants of the city, who had probably by this time 
come over in greater numbers with a view to trade, obtained an or- 
der from the Commissioners of Parliament that " lor the better en- 
couragement of an English plantation in the city, and liberties," all 
the houses and lands lately belonging to the Irish, and now in the 
possession of the state, should from henceforth be demised to English 
and Protestants, and none others ; that no English merchants, or 
traders, should drive any trade or merchandize in the city or liber- 
ties by Irish agents or servants ; and that all Irish should quit Kil- 
kenny within twenty days, except such artificers as any four justices 
of the peace should judge for the convenience of that corporation 
to license to stay for any period, not exceeding one year.' Private 
interest, however, still interfered (as in most cases of penal laws 
against a whole nation), with the rulers' object. The Officers shel- 
tered merchants, who acted as their factors in trade. Public credi- 
tors who got an order to be satisfied a large debt by confiscated houses 
extending down whole streets," w.ere only too willing to keep the 
poor Irish occupants, or let them secretly to others ; as there were 
no English ones to be had, and the houses left empty became ruin- 
ous. The government, however, as in duty bound, still kept " the 
great work " in view ; and having issued a more rigorous proclama- 
tion, sent it over for publication in England, with the following let- 
ter, addressed to the Secretary of the Lord Protector: — 

" To Seceetart Thtteloe. 

''Dublin Castle, Ath March, 1656-7. 

" Right Honourable, the Council, having lately taken into their most 
serious consideration what may be most for the security of this country, 

' March 13, 1654. " Books of the Council Provided the said John Martin and Arthur 

for the Affairs of Ireland." Dublin Castle. Naell do begin their satisfaction at such end 

2"By THE Scrveyor-Genbkal. or other part of the sa Town as they or 

" 22n(i March, 1658-9. either of tliem shall conceive fit, talking the 

" Whereas liis Excellency the Lord Lieu- houses with their appurtenances, and orderly 
tenant and Councell, by their order, dated proceeding on both sides of the street until 
7 Feb. 1658-9, in pursuance of an Act of they shall arrive at their due proportion, ex- 
Parliament the 17 Sep. 1656, entitled an cepting And whereas the said 

Act for the satisfying Capt" John Arthur Capt"» John Arthur hath, by a writing under 
for divers sums of money disbursed by him his hand and seal, dated 1 Feb. 1658-9, 
for the service of the Commonwealth, out of Declared that his choice is to begin the sa- 
Forfeited Lands, Leases, or Houses in Ire- tisfaction to be made unto him, the s'' John 
land, do require me (after perusel of the said Arthur and Martin Naell, at the Parish of 
Act, as also of the survey of the Town of Selskers, in the said Town of Wexford, I do 
Wexford returned into my office), Pursuant therefore, in pursuance of the s" order of His 
to the said Act, to set out to the said John Excellency and Councell, hereby set forth 
Arthur and Martin Naell, their heirs and unto the s" John Arthur and Martin Naell, 
assigns, such and so many of the forfeited their heirs and assigns, as foUoweth :" — (200 
houses within this Town of Wexford, as at houses are then set out to satisfy f 3697 10*.') 
6 years' purchase, according to the aforesaid " Books of the Council for the affairs of Ire- 
return, will answer the intent of the Act : land, Dublin Castle." 
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and the encouragement of the English to come over and plant here, did 
think fitt that all Popish recusants, as wel proprietors as others, whose 
habitations is in any port-towns, walled-towns, or garrisons and who did 
not before the 15th September, 1643 (being the time mentioned in the 
Act of 1653, for encouragement of adventurers and soldiers), and ever 
since profess the Protestant religion, should remove themselves and their 
families out of all such places and two miles at the least distant therefrom 
before the 20th May next; and being desirous that the English people 
may take notice that by this means there will be both security and con- 
veniency of habitation for such as shall be willing to come over as Planters; 
they have commanded me to send you the enclosed Declaration, and to de- 
sire you that you will take some course, whereby it may be made known 
unto the people for their encouragement to come over and plant in this 
country. 

" Your humble Servant, 

" Thomas Herbert, Clerk of the Council.'"^ 

As single instances are more striking than any general calamity, 
although the general calamity is simply the misery of individuals 
multiplied, it may be worth while to cast an eye upon the case of 
two of the exiled burghers of Kilkenny, petitioners of the Marquis 
of Ormond, in 1661. Dreading their banishment from their an- 
cient homes, they petitioned against being driven out, under the or- 
der of 1657- The following was the answer : — 

'''■At the Council Chamber, Dublin, 21th April, 1657. 

" Upon consideration had of the petition and annexed papers of Richard 
Archer and Beale his wife, praying to be permitted to reside in the City 
of Kilkenny, in regard of their peaceable demeanour to the English in th? 
time of the Rebellion, and since ; as also for that they have laid out greaV 
sums of money in repairing and improving the states, lands, and houses 
thereabouts, the Councell, upon consideration had of their late Order con- 
cerning the removal of Irish Papists out of walled towns and garrisons, 
think not fit to dispense therewith ; but for that it appears that the pe- 
titioner hath been at charge in building and repairing some houses in 
Kilkenny, are pleased that the former Order, dated the 28th March, 1655-6, 
for the petitioner Beale Archer's enjoying the rents reserved to the 
Commonwealth out of her house in Kilkenny, be continued in force un- 
til further order ; and the petitioners do accordingly receive the Rent re- 
served to the Commonwealth, whereof all persons whom it doth or may 
concern are to take notice."^ 

The other concerned Thomas Archer. The misery of his case 
heightened by the tender fears of his affectionate daughter for an 
aged father's safety, is evident enough even through the cold word- 
ing of the formal order of the Council Board: — 

' " Books of the Council for the Affairs of > " Books of the Council for the Affairs of 

Ireland." Dublia Castle. Ireland." Dublin Castle, 

2 X 
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"DMin Castle, 19<A May, 1656. 

" Upon consideration had of a petition presented unto this Board by 
Mary Archer, in behalfe of her aged father, Thomas Archer, and of y* Cer- 
tificate thereunto annexed, deposed upon oath before Dudley Loftus, Esq., 
one of his Highnesse's Justices of y" Peace for this County, that y' said 
Thomas Archer is above sixty years of age, and that his transplantation 
into Connaught or Clare will infallibly endanger his life, if not suddenly 
bring him to his grave, wanting his former accustomed accomodations; it 
is therefore ordered, that hee (y° said Thomas Archer) bee, and hee is here- 
by dispensed with from transplantation into Connaught or Clare for y° space 
of two months from y° date hereof, to y° end that at present hee may not 
want the accomodations aforesaid, and may thereby enable himself to travel 
into y* transplanted quarters according to Rule."' 

The consequence of clearing the towns of their inhabitants was 
to leave them ruinous ; the few English were not enough to occupy 
them, and the deserted houses fell down, or were pulled down, that 
the timber might be used for firing. 

There is a striking picture of the dilapidation thus produced in 
Cork, in the answer made by Lord Inchiquin, President of Munster, 
in 1647, to articles charging him with having given houses in that 
city, and farms in the suburbs, to his own menial servants, as bar- 
bers, grooms, and others. His apology was, that upon expelling of 
the Irish out of Cork, it was to the benefit of the state that he 
ishould place any persons in the houses, on condition of upholding 
them, which otherwise, being waste and uninhabited, would have 
fallen to the ground; and though by this means many of the houses 
were preserved, yet, for want of inhabitants, about three thousand 
good houses in Cork, and near as many in Youghal, have been de- 
molished by the souldiers, finding them empty, and for want of fir- 
ing in their guards.^ To wh^t extent this dilapidation proceeded 
in Kilkenny, there is not any particular evidence ; but this was a 
general cause, extending to all towns, as appears from the complaints 
of the Commissioners for the affairs of Ireland themselves. 

The Council of State in P^ngland were reluctant to grant the 
Commissioners any power to let the state-lands for longer than one 
year, reserving the rent they were worth in 1640, i. e. at the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion, which (so the Commissioners urge) is so 
high a rate as none ever yet came to take any lease on those terms, and 
if somefitting remedy be not iu time provided (as in granting longer 

> " Books of the Council for the Affairs of ecribed by Lord Broghill and Sir Arthur 

Ireland." Dublin Castle. Loftus, Kn«. With a clear answer made 

* " Articles presented to the Hon""'" House thereto, whereby the charges are shewn 

of Commons assembled in Parliament, against ' scandalous' and ' groundless.' " By Richard 

Murrough O'Brien, Lord Baron of Inchiquin Gethins. Small 4lo. London: 1647. pp. 

and Lord Preaident of Munster. . . . Sub- 5, 0. 
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leases at lower rates), the public must suiFer very much thereby ; for 
thatnot only houses in cities and great towns will become ruinous and 
uninhabitable, but the cities andtowns will be made desolate, espe- 
cially at Waterford, Galway, Limerick, and Cork ; where every year 
(as we are informed), many houses do fall down, and by poor and 
indigent people are secretly pulled down, and destroyed.^ 

For such a scene of desolation as the cities and towns of Ireland 
presented at the end of the seven years' tyranny of the English re- 
publicans, recourse must be had to the records of antiquity ; and 
there, in the ruined state of the towns of Sicily, when rescued by Ti- 
moleon from the tyranny of the Carthaginians, there is to be found 
a striking parallel. Syracuse, when taken, was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants. So little frequented was the market-place, 
that it produced grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, and 
for the grooms to repose themselves by them. The other cities were 
deserts, full of deer and wild boars ; and such as had this use for it 
hunted them in the suburbs, and round the walls. 

In the same way, by reason of the desolation of the kingdom, 
wolves had so increased in Ireland, that for their extirpation public 
hunts were had almost in the Suburbs of Dublin, in the year 1652.^ 

It may easily be conceived with what joy the exiled Irish must 
have heard of the death of Cromwell, and the recall of the right- 
ful king by the Convention that assembled at Dublin, in the 
month of February, 1660. They prepared to recross the Shan- 
non, and get back to their ancient homes; but the Conven- 
tion, composed entirely of Cromwellian officers, by a proclama- 
tion accusing them of intended rebellion, confine them to their 
settlements in* Connaught, and prevent them from assembling to 
appoint agents to present their desires to the King in London. 
And no sooner is the King arrived from Holland, than they 
obtain from him a proclamation declaring that Adventurers, Soul- 
diers, and others in possession on 1st January, 1660, should not 
be disturbed ; and soon after, by the Act of Settlement, all thehouses 
in the several towns taken from the Irish, and in the possession of 
the Cromwellians, are given to the Royalist officers who served 
against the Irish before 1 649, the professed objects being to strengthen 
those places with a military Protestant population. This was, of 
course, a final blow to the hopes of the Irish townspeople of recover- 
ing their homes ; but in the mean time they lived, as is seen in the 
petition of the Burgesses of Kilkenny to the Marquis of Ormond 
in the pleasing delusion that they were to return. 

1 " Books of the Conncil for the Affairs of concerning wolves in the wood of Ward, to 
Ireland." Dublin Castle. be hunted by the assembled inhabitants of the 

* The Conncil Books contain an Order barony of Coolock, county of Dublin.— Id. 
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"Most Hon"* and honored Lord, 

" It is an old saying, and true, that kind will creepe, where it cannot 
goe. The auncient relacon that hath beene alwayes betweene yo' exc"° 
and the inhabitants of this your own town and citie of Kilkenny, of reci- 
procall love and aifection, the one of fealtie, duty, and fidelity from those 
inhabitants to you and yo' honourable auncestors, as being their patrons 
and Lords of the ffee; the other from you and your auncestors, to them 
and theirs, of an honourable reguard of theire safety and patronadge, hath 
been alwayes for many generations such as though the distractions of the 
times hath unfortunately [ . . . . ] a separation, occasioning on your 
exc" part many yeares of banishment, with your and our Prince and So- 
veraigne, and the sufferingof many hardships in full demonstracon of that 
natural loyaltie, descended hereditarily to you, from your auncestors, 
which the whole Christain world admires, and posteritie will account in 
future ages to your eternal glorie; butt on our part subjecting us to the 
anarchical government of usurping, assassinat, and regiscide men (if they 
may be so termed) who casting oiF all huraanitie turned into and became 
savadges in crueltie, soe as, to expresse ourselves in the civillest languadge 
that we can, since wee have beene deprived of the protection of our natural 
leige souveraigne, wee have endured the worst of miseries, and far worse 
than Egyptian slaverie. Yett, now seems att last it pleased the Almighty 
in a miraculous manner beyond man's expectation to restore his Maj*'" our 
leidge Souveraigne to his undoubted right, and to preserve your Exc'' who 
alwayes did adhere to his Maj"' in all his fortunes, to be a witness of those 
great andmightie transactions of the high hand of God; and att last after 
all these tossings by sea and land, safely to bring you to the desired and 
expected port. 

" Wee, poore souls, who had nothing left but good wishes to bear your 
company [^quid enim nisi vota supersunt], being unable to travel thither 
(as wee could wish wee may) for to salute your Exc'" and to congratulate 
with you for these long-expected and wished-for alterac()ns (for we are 
still in durance in our old prisons of miserie, povertie, and slaverie), yett 
must creepe where we cannot goe ; and sende these few lines to performe 
that dutie for us which wee would, if we could, have performed in our 
persons, and seeing we have nothing left to present unto you, of what the 
Almighty desires of man for all his benefits, viz. da mihi cor tuum. He 
desires but the oblation and sacrifice of the heart. Now, having nothing 
left, we present you with some fruits of that sacrifice, which are our 
heartie affections, and heartie wishes and prayers for your long life and 
prosperitie. For wee doubt not but God bath preserved you to be a helper 
and assistant to the advancement of his divine honour and glorie, and the 
good of the three kingdoms, and especiailie of this poore distressed king- 
dom and nation, where you have drawne your first breath. For we 
cannot butt believe that nature is predominant with you, and towards your 
native place. 

•'Most Excellent Lord, we presume out of our coverts and lurking- 
places to present an address to his Maj"" of some of our manifold griev- 
ances; the same wee send by an express to some of our friends there. Wee 
krow well that wee being not able to prosecute the same, itt will dye, un- 
less your Exc"'" will be pleased to give life to itt by your countenance and 
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favour. And truely itt will not be the least of your incomiums, that by 
giving life to that addresse you shall undoubtedlie [ . . ] the [ • • J> 
who for such a great benefitt shall never cease to be perpetually oblidged 
to you, in the greatest tyes and obligations that may be thought of, and 
for ever continue as they are, 

" Your Exc'" servants, tenants, and beadsmen, 

"Michael Kaggett. Michael Knarisbeohgh [...]• 

Thos. Savage. John Archdekin 

Eich". Bagot. Jas. Cowley. 

Peter Fitzgerald. Eich°. Lawless. 

W. Archer. Jas. Archdekin. 

Jas. C. Archer. Jo. Murphy. 

Nicholas Langton.' Edwd. Eothe. 
Peter Archer fitz. [ . • ]• Jo. Bryan. 

" To the Eight Honorable his Exc°'' the Lord Marquess 
OF Ormond, one of his Maf" Privy Councell, 

" These. " 

(Endorsed in the Marquis's handwriting), 

'' Irish Inhabitants of Kilkenny, 
ReC ISfA/wne, 1661." 



[When I read Mr. Prendergast's paper, I remembered a do- 
cument which, by the kindness of the late Mrs. Bryan, of Jen- 
kinstown, I transcribed in May, 1849, and which I now, by the 
light of the petition preserved at Oxford, perceive to have been 
the original rough draft of the memorial intrusted to the Marquis 
of Ormonde for presentation to the King. It is written in a con- 
temporary hand, on three large sheets of paper, very much injured 
by damp, and bears corrections and interlineations made In a diffe- 
rent hand from the body of the MS., and bears no signature. It 
was enclosed in an envelope, endorsed, in the writing of the late 
Colonel Bryan's father, " Curious paper found amongst my uncle's 
papers." As John Bryan, the ancestor of the Jenkinstown family, is 
one of those that signed the petition to the Marquis of Ormonde, it 

' This Nicholas Langton was banished to were Godfathers. Copy'd by me att Balli- 

Ballinaliill, a petty town in the Queen's naliill, of the Queen's County, in the year 

County, about sixteen miles from Killjenny. of our Lord God 1668, being the 5th year 

It appears that Langton, at all events, re- of our Banishment by Cromwell, who then 

turned to his native place before 1679, as reigned by the title of Protector. And again, 

is proved by a MS. Pedigree of the Langton Transcribed in Kilkenny in the year of our 

Family still extant, and entitled " The Copy Lord God 1679, being the 16th year after my 

of my Grandfather's and Father's Memorials return into my ancestors' house." It appears 

of their Sons and Daughters, of the days of from the body of the MS. that Nicholas 

their births, by whom christened, and who Langton was the writer. — Ei>. 
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is probable that the rough draft of the memorial to the King re- 
mained in his keeping, and was handed down to his descendant, 
the present head of the family, George Leopold Bryan, Esq., of 
Jenkinstown, county Kilkenny. It is interesting to see those two 
waifs of the ocean of time now cast, as it were, ashore together, 
and rescued from oblivion. — James Graves.] 

" To THE King's most excellent Ma^". 

" The humble peticSn of the distressed, banished, and dispersed late 
native inhabitants & cittizens of the citty of Kilkeny in Ireland, 

" In most humble and lamentable manner shewing, That whereas 
your pet" auncesto" have beene an auncient English Colony, planted in 
the auncient borough toune and now citty of Kilkenny, by William, 
Earle Marshall and Earle Palatine of Leinster, in or about the Eainge of 
King John, or before ; since w""" tyme they and their posterity have con- 
tinued allwayes loyall & faithfull subiects & servito" to the Crowne of 
England, and for their services have obtayned severall charters, privi- 
ledges, graunts, and irhunities from tyme to tyme, vf"^ they have enioyed 
& exercised faithfully & dutifully in all generations from age to age to 
this present, in so much as that toune in all tymes of peace and hostility 
hath beene a refuge to all true subiects to the Crowne of England, & a 
terror to their enemies, & to all rebells and other ill disposed people, as 
by the charters, and other records of the said toune appeareth; w"** oc- 
casioned that the same .being an Inland towne without any greate traf- 
ficke or corherce hath beene through the meritts of the inhabitants ad- 
vanced to be a Citty by your mat'" Koyall graundfather, King James of 
blessed memory ; and whereas the pet" being the descendants & posterity 
of those that obtayned those privilegdes, have allwayes behaved themselves 
as loyall subiects: and during the late rebellion have allwayes declared 
themselves for the Crowne of England, & for your mat'" & your Royall 
father's interests in the Kingdome of Ireland, and reddily injoied ioyned 
in the addresse to his said late mat'°, whereon a pacification & a general 
pardon happily ensued, wherein they were comprehended as having acted 
nothing that may deserve their exclusion: & since that time they have 
lived as true subiects to your mat'% under the goverm' of your Lieuten' 
the Lord Marques of Ormond; untill the late Usurper Oliver Cromwell 
with his forces in the later end of the yere 1649 layed a strict siege to 

six or seayen 

that Citty, w"" enduring for five or six dayes, & your pet" having not 
suflioient forces to defend the same, nor hope of relief by reason of the 
plague, & greate sicknesse then raging in the said Citty, they the pet" 
after suffering in a high degree all the extremities of the plague, fire, and 
sword, & foure severall stormes in severall partes of the Citty, w'"" were 
repulsed, & after a great breach made in their walls by cannon shott of 
above fifty greate bulletts, all for standing for your ma"" interest; at 
last by direction or allowance of the Comander in Chiefe of your ma"" 
forces in these partes to S' Walter Butler baronet, then appointed & being 
governo' of the said Citty and Castle of Kilkeny under the said Lord 
Marques, they yealded uppon quarter given by the said Usurper the 
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27"" day of March 1660 for the govero''& souldiers departure with bagg 
and baggage, and for having securing of pet" in their lives estates & 
goodes from the violence of the souldery, the pet" having beene forced to 
pay 2000" ster. & upwards to the said Usurper for the making good of 
that quarter. And whereas after that rendition, the said Usurper Crom- 
well left w* the pet" the then Cittizens of the said Citty, & their maior, 
their Ensignes of authority with all their charters & liberties to be used 
as formerly, declaring openly that he came not to destroy but to cherish 
them. Yet soe it is (may it please your most excellent Mat'') that 
Collonell Daniell Axtell, appointed governor of the said Citty by the said 

in 

Usurper, hath in the about the yere 1653 without any order or direction 
even according to those tymes, but out of his willful! & imperious dispo- 
sition, & innated quarter-breaking mind & quality, seized upon your 
pet" charters, munim", & ensignes of authority, & dispersed & banished 
^s-well their maior & aldermen & other officers, as the pet" into severall 
quarters ; forcing them in an unseasonable tyme of the yere to remove 
their habitations, & sell their goods at an under-value, & for the most 
part to loose their house-hold stuffe for want of bueyers. Since w""" tyme 
they lived, and doe live in a dis-tressed and sad condition after they had 
been formerly impovrished in their psonall estates & fortunes by heavy & 
unsupportable contributions, & other taxes and charges farr beyond their 
abilities. All w"** the said Governo' Axtell did merely by the violence 
of the souldery, and soe contrary to the said Quarter, he having then the 
coihand of a regim' of foote, & a troope of dragoones, sufficient forces to 
oppresse your poore naked, armless, & distressed pet", and all out of 
hatred to them for their knowen Loyalty & affection to your Mat'' & your 
interest. The premisses tenderly considered, and for that it is against the 
bono' of England (w""" the said Usurper protected in his actions) to have 

the said quarter soe solemnely given, soe willfully to be bruken by the 
said Axtell who was party to the capitulation & concluding of the said 
quarter, the said Usurp then comander in chiefe of the pretended Par- 
liam" forces in Ireland having confirmed that quarter under his hand, & 
soe to be made good by a braunoh in an act of that pretended Parliam' in- 
tituled An act for the setlem' of Ireland, w"*" is consonant with the law 
of nations, that quarters given should be faithfully pformed, & it appear- 
eth in the ould testam' that the breach of the quarter given by Josue to 
the Gibionites hath beene some hundreds of years after severely punished 
in the posterity of King Saul the breaker of that quarter. And for that 

he that was then at the tyme of maio' of the said Citty elected and swome is yett living 

one Helias Shee now Uvingin Conaght in a distressed condicon, was at the 

in Conaght in a distressed condicon. 

tyme of the said seizure maior of the said Citty lawfully elected & sworne. 
And (as your pet" doe humbly conceave with all submission to your 
mat'" graver iudgm') is by y' charter of the said Citty still the RightfuU 
maio' (though by violence put from the exercise of that office for severall 
yeres) till another be legally chosen and sworne maio' of that Citty) and 
those that now pretend to be officers of that corporacon are but usurpers 
uppon your pet" rights. 
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" The pet" therefore in all humblenes prostrate at the feete of your 
mat'*" grace and mercy, doe most humbly crave & implore that your mat'' 
being the fountaine of Justice, & having a chauncery within your royall 
breast, may be graciously pleased to procure the said rightful maio'' to be 
restored to the exercise of that office of maio' of the said Citty & the 
Usurps removed, & your pet" to be restored to their freedome of that 
Corporaebn, & restored to the charters, records, munim", courts, offices, & 
other imunities, duties, & privileges w"'' formerly they had before the 
said wrongful! seizure, the rather for that they have in all humblenes 
taken hould of your ma"" grace & favo' held forth by your declaration at 
Breda the H"" day of Aprill in the yere of our Lord God, 1660, whereby 
they may be revived, and put in a posture to serve your ma"° & the 
Crowns of England in all loyall & dutifuU services, as they & their aun- 
cesto" have formerly don as aforsaid, and the ptaking of the generall ioy 
& triumphs for your ma"°' miraculous restoration to your undoubted 
rights, shall allwayes pray to the Omnipotent for the long continuance of 
your ma"" prosperity prosperous Baigne over your Kingdoms, Nations, 
& Dominions, &c." 



